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te amusing 
appearance 


“Fluor acid air is procured by dissolving the earthy sub- 
stance called fluor in vitriolic acid. 

This kind of air extinguishes a candle and, like vitriolic air, 
one measure of it saturates two of alkaline air. It is peculiar to this 
kind of air to dissolve glass when it is hot. 

It seems to consist of a peculiar acid vapour, united to the 
strong substance of the fluor; for water being admitted to it absorbs 
the acid vapour, and the stony substance is deposited. By this means 
it exhibits an amusing appearance, whether water be admitted to a 
glass jar previously filled with that air, or the bubbles of air be admitted, 
as they are formed, to a quantity of water resting on mercury.” 





So, in 1797, Joseph Priestley described his early 
observations on hydrofluoric acid to students at the New 
College in Hackney, and recorded them under the title of 
Heads of Lectures on a Course of Experimental Philosophy. 
Today, using fluor acid air dissolved in aqua destillata, and 
costly vessels of silver and platinum, B.D.H. chemists make 
vast quantities of a great variety of fluorides of high purity, 
free from all stony substances, for which the B.D.H. sales 
departments will happily quote for deliveries by the pound, 
the cwt, or the ton. 

Such fluorides are used industrially for all sorts of 
yurposes from increasing the light transmitting properties of 
lenses to aiding the production of atomic energy. 
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Check your FILING SYSTEM 
against this 
EFFICIENCY CHECK LIST 


— Are all your records within easy reach ? 

CJ Is the filing system you use adaptable—or do 
unwieldy cabinets impose restrictions, prevent 
improvement ? 

(1 Do filing cabinets contribute to the floor-space 
problem in your office ? 

(] Would you ask a girl to move your records and 
filing cabinets ? 

(0 Records grow—do you wish yours wouldn’t ? 

C) Do all the drawers slide smoothly, open easily 
every time ? 

C0 Are your drawers so crammed that removing or 
inserting folders is hard work ? 


NOT SATISFIED? THEN YOU NEED 


Onnselock 


Filing Cabinets and Equipment 


If you are not satisfied with your answers to any of 
these questions, it is worthwhile investigating Amse- 
lock Filing Cabinets and Equipment. Available in 
standard sizes or on specially designed models for 
National Health Records, heavy-gauge steel Amselock 
Filing Cabinets interlock to form rigid assemblies of 
any shape and size. Full details and specifications 
of Amselock Equipment—are given in the illustrated 
Amselock Catalogue, available on request. See for 
yourself how Amselock can solve your filing problem 






Model 9 
cabinets as- 
sembled on 
an 18-in. 
stand. 
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\hegg LOW-VOLTAGE 
POWER UNIT 


This low-voltage power unit has been de- 
signed to meet the needs of science teaching 
in secondary schools and provides an effi- 
cient source of low voltage A.C. /D.C. power 
for experimental purposes in science labora- 
tories. The front panel is hinged to expose 
the wiring and component parts for teaching, 
and the interlocking isolation switch renders 
the unit ‘ dead ’ and quite safe to handle. 





The unit has been pro- A full technical specification 
duced to the require- wh ote oe 


ments of the London 
County Council Educa- 
tion Committee and is 
already in use in a large 
number of schools 
throughout the country 
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‘“T have to count the cost...” 


A hospital catering officer doesn’t have an unlimited 
supply of money, but hospital patients do need to eat 
well. With so many special diets to prepare and such a 
careful eye to keep on the nutritional value of every 
meal cooked in my kitchens, costings could easily 
become a nightmare. 

“I try to serve meals with maximum food value that 
are as tempting to below-par appetites as I can make 
them — but they must cost out economically. Take 
custard, for instance : I buy Symington’s Custard-Mix 
because it contains a high percentage of animal proteins 
and allows me to serve generous portions of really good, 
creamy custard. You see, because Symington’s is a 
complete mix, it costs out at less than half the price of 
ordinary custard. It takes half as long to prepare, too, 
and it tastes a whole lot better. 

“I recommend Symington’s Custard-Mix and their 
soups and sweets to anyone responsible for providing a 
large number of highly-nutritional meals — in nursing 


homes, approved schools, orphanages and many other 
types of institution Symington’s products are deservedly 
popular because they taste as good as they look. 
Everybody likes Symington’s.’ 


These figures speak for themselves! 

Usual requirements: 

8 x 7-lb. bags of ordinary custard powder 

at Bg [+ POF CWleesccccseccccescess ‘ ieee ae Hm 6. 
Milk at 5/- per gallon . dounsioonsen £37.10. ©. 
Sugar at 7d. for each gallon. £ 4 7. 6. 


Total Cost £44. 0. 0. 


The Symington’s Way 
3 cwt. of Symington’s Custard-Mix in 
7-lb. bags at 8/1od.......... 


roe . £21. 4. 0. 
NO MILK! NO SUGAR! 


Total Saving 16. 0. 


If you have a catering problem... 


or if you would like your local Symington’s Catering 
Representative to call, write to the address below. 


Symington’s compiete Custard-Mix 


W. Symington & Company Limited, Market Harborough, Leicestershire. Established 1827 
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Film Appreciation and the Training Colleges 


By J. B. Hoare. 


The beginning of the year is a good time for new 
ventures and for making resolutions. It was on 
January Ist of this year that a meeting of representatives 
from Teachers’ Training Colleges passed a resolution to 
set up a working party from the Association of Teachers 
in Colleges and Departments of Education and the British 
Film Institute to examine the best means of integrating 
the study of film within training college courses. 

The meeting, organized by the British Film Institute 
at the new National Film Theatre, was attended by 
nearly two hundred people, representing over one-third 
of all the training colleges in this country. The chairman, 
Mr. David Johnston, the Adviser to Teachers at the 
London Institute of Education, introduced Mr. Stanley 
Reed, Secretary of the British Film Institute. Mr. Reed, 
he remarked, was able to speak not only as a 
representative of the Film Institute, but also as a former 
teacher and pioneer in the introduction of film lessons 
into school curricula. 

Mr. Reed began by outlining the constitution and work 
of the British Film Institute, and in particular the work 
of the Film Appreciation Department with which the 
subject of the present meeting was most concerned. 
This department under Mr. John Huntley and the Film 
Appreciation Officer, Mr. A. D. Whannel, arranged 
lectures, issued publications on film appreciation and 
could always be consulted about film appreciation work. 
This together with the Information Department and 
Library, which was one of the most comprehensive in 
the world, meant that teachers and lecturers could 
always find advice and information about almost any 
aspect of films. 

Of the need for giving children guidance about film 
Mr. Reed remarked on the high attendance of children 
at the cinema which, although it had been lessened by 
the advent of television, was still an important factor 
in their lives; it was, in fact, the one art with which 
they were really familiar. In particular the peak group 
of cinemagoers—adolescents and young adults—were 


least affected by television and it was within this group | 


that most student teachers came. 

As to what can be done in schools, Mr. Reed referred 
to the publications and work of the Society of Film 
Teachers and the book “‘ Teaching Film ’’ written by 
Miss Grace Greiner of Goldsmiths’ College and published 


| by the British Film Institute. We in this country had 
considerable experience of film teaching in schools and 
at a recent International Conference on Film Education 
at Amsterdam Mr. Reed had noted that many other 
countries look to us for a lead in this field. The main 
aim of film lessons in schools was to encourage the 
| children to be selective in their cinema-going, and this 
| could be best achieved by positive approaches from 
teachers themselves knowledgeable about film. 
| This led to the question of the training of teachers. 
| Although film teaching is more common in secondary 
modern schools, it is from the grammar schools that 
most training college students come, so that only a few 
of them will ever have received guidance in film 
appreciation. The first task therefore is to teach the 
student about film and the methods of film teaching ; 
several training colleges are in fact already doing this. 
It is important, however, Mr. Reed added, that film does 
not become a subject for an élite ; the teacher must not 
lose sight of the fact that film is essentially a popular 
art form. 

Little is known about the effects of films on children ; 
nevertheless one should not wait until more research 
has been carried out before beginning to teach film 
appreciation. Mr. Reed felt that what was required was 
not just more research, but more research of the right 
kind. There is a need for long term psychological rather 
than sociological study of the effects of films on children. 
In the meantime what was to be done? Mr. Reed 
suggested that there was a need for the instruction of 
student teachers in film and film teaching and he hoped 
that such courses would soon be generally accepted by 
the training colleges. 

After an interval for refreshment and reflection, the 
audience reassembled to discuss the points raised by 
Mr. Reed who, with the chairman, was now joined by 
the director of the British Film Institute, Mr. James 
| Quinn. From the questions and comments it was clear 
| that film was a topic which the audience felt to be of 
| importance to the training colleges. It was generally 
| agreed that the first step was to provide the student 

teacher with a course in film so that he could understand 
| film not merely as a visual aid but as an art in its own 
|right. Miss Ward, principal of Eastbourne Training 
_ College, made the point that hoping students would 
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learn film appreciation incidentally by using film as a 
visual aid was like hoping that they would learn art 
appreciation by using a Holbein portrait in a social 
history study. Film must be studied as film, not just as 
an aid to learning something else. Another speaker 
remarked that the first need was for the organizers of 
training college film courses to be themselves trained in 
film ; as the teacher must know more than the child, so 
the lecturer must know more than the student. 
Miss Greiner of Goldsmith’s College suggested that 
student teachers who did some film teaching during 
their training would find that here was something about 
which the children could be readily encouraged to talk, 
and which would give the students a direct contact with 
their pupils. Several speakers felt that although a 
number of individual colleges were providing students 
with film courses, what was needed was a general 
acceptance and practice of the idea in all training colleges 
and the hope was expressed that this would be effected 
with the advent in 1960 of the three year training course. 
The general feeling of the meeting was summed up by 
the motion which was carried mem. con. to set up a 
working party representing the A.T.C.D.E. and the 
British Film Institute to investigate the most effective 
means of integrating film courses within the training 
college curriculum. 


Expansion of Technical Training 
Colleges 


Improved Rates of Grant for Students. 

The number of places available for students who wish 
to train to become technical teachers is to be increased 
by over 60 per cent., and substantially higher rates of 
grant are to be paid to students. The three training 
colleges (in Bolton, Huddersfield and London) which 
offer special courses for prospective teachers in technical 
colleges, were informed early this month of the new 
grant arrangements, which have been agreed by the 
Minister, Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, and the local authority 
associations. The Minister is already consulting local 
education authorities about the necessary building work 
at the three colleges. 

The full details of the new scales of grant to students 
will not be known before the completion of the triennial 
review of the standard figures of maintenance for 
students at universities, and of training college grants, 
which is now in progress, but the final settlement will 
include increased personal grants to students, together 
with travelling expenses. Dependants’ grants will also 
be increased, and married students, or students with 
dependants who have to maintain separate homes will 
receive a special grant. In addition to these grants, 
which are provided by the students’ home authorities, 
students will normally receive free tuition and their own 
board and lodging. Account will be taken of other 
income in assessing a student’s grant. 

Increased grants for these particular students are 
considered n because the technical training 
colleges need to recruit almost entirely people from 
settled occupations in industry and commerce. The 
principle accepted by the Ministry and the local authority 
associations will be that a married student with one or 
more children and a separate home to maintain, who is 
receiving grant while attending a course of pre-service 





training, should be no worse off financially than if he 


were in fact earning the basic minimum salary of a 
Grade A Assistant in a technical college (at present £475). 

It is expected that the technical colleges will have to 
recruit over 2,000 new full-time teachers a year to make 
good losses and provide for expansion. The arrange- 
ments outlined in the Ministry’s letter are designed to 
increase the number and improve the quality of those 
who enter the profession through the technical training 
colleges. Much larger numbers are recruited direct from 
industry. Details of arrangements designed to improve 
recruitment from this source will shortly be the subject 
of a circular to authorities. It is proposed also to 
establish courses of full-time training for technical 
teachers already in service. The Minister will soon be 
discussing with the associations concerned the financial 
assistance to be given to teachers seconded to such 
courses. 

All these new developments are the result of recom- 
mendations made by a Special Committee on the Supply 
and Training of Teachers for Technical Colleges which 
was set up by the Minister of Education in 1956. A new 
standing committee has been set up, under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. Willis Jackson, F.R.S., Director of 
Research and Education, Metropolitan Vickers Company, 
Ltd. (who was also Chairman of the Special Committee) 
to keep under permanent review matters concerned with 
the supply and training of teachers for establishment of 
further education. It is one of the standing committees 
of the Minister’s National Advisory Council on the 
Training and Supply of Teachers, and _ includes 
representatives of local authorities, technical colleges, 
technical training colleges, university institutes of 
education, and industry and commerce. 





To Appeal for Technical Instructors 

The governing bodies of engineering cclleges in 
Derbyshire have been asked to call a conference of their 
advisory committees to discuss the possibility of asking 
local industries to release qualified staff to undertake 
teaching of day as well as evening classes. 

The suggestion came from the Derbyshire Education 
Committee's further education committee, after con- 
sideration of a report on the difficulties which some 
colleges are experiencing in obtaining qualified staff. 

** The problem is not a new one ”’ said an official in an 
interview, ‘‘ and it boils down to one of money. High 
qualifications are demanded of lecturers and teachers 
in engineering colleges, and those same qualifications 
fit men for posts in industry which are far better paid. 
For years, however, the large industrial firms have 
realized that they are dependent on the colleges for a 
steady stream of students trained to enter the industry, 
and for the training of apprentices and junior employees 
who are released for day and evening classes. Many 
firms are also generous in making grants of machinery 
and equipment. We feel that once they appreciate the 
nature of the problem they may well co-operate by 
lending us teachers as well.’’ 





The subscription to 
The School Government Chronicle 
is 13/6 per year post free. 
Orders should be sent to the Publisher, School Government 
Chronicle, 24 Black Friars Lane, London, E.C.4 
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Distribution of Teachers 
The ‘‘ Quota ’’ scheme introduced last year to secure a 
better distribution of teachers has significantly improved 
the position, but as the net increase jn the total teaching 





Students in Technical Colleges 
Special Enquiry into Wastage. 


Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, the Minister of Education, has 
asked the Central Advisory Council for Education to 


force in 1957 is likely to be less than the figure of 7,000 | carry out a special enquiry into the wastage of students 


which was assumed as the basis of last year’s calculations, 
some areas have not obtained as many teachers under the 
scheme as had been hoped, says a Ministry of Education 
circular to local education authorities. 

A final assessment of the scheme is not possible yet, 


one. 5,000 more teachers will be needed to cope with the 
increased number of children passing into the secondary 
schools, and it is doubtful whether the anticipated 
increase in the teaching force will be much more than 
enough to match this rise. 

Education authorities are again asked to encourage 
married women teachers to return to the schools, and to 
persuade teachers over pensionable age to remain in 
service. Other measures to meet local conditions, such 
as the use of part-time teachers and the voluntary 
transfer of teachers from primary to secondary schools 
are also called for. 

The circular says it is not proposed to modify the 
present scheme in any way, but if the ground already 
gained is not to be lost the scheme must remain in 
force. Each education authority’s quota for January 
this year will be taken as the basis of its quota for 
January, 1959, and only such adjustment as is needed 
to take account of prospective changes of school 
population during the year will be made. 

The scheme is designed to restrict the recruitment of 
teachers in areas which are well served, so that new 
teachers will be encouraged to take jobs in areas where 
there are shortages. Each authority is given a ‘‘ quota "’ 
figure of full-time teachers based upon the number of 
children in its area, and authorities are asked not to 
recruit above this figure. They are not expected to 
discharge teachers in order to comply with their quotas, 
but it is essential to the working of the scheme that full 
account of quotas should be taken when considering 
replacements for teachers who resign or retire, and in no 
circumstances should more new appointments be made 
than the quotas justify. 





Numbers in Classes 


Replying in a parliamentary answer to Mr. Swingler, 
who asked for the numbers of classes of over forty, and 
over fifty, pupils respectively, in the primary and 
secondary schools of England and Wales on Ist January, 
1957, and the comparable figures for each of the last 
five years, Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd said the numbers for 
maintained and assisted schools are as follow: (The 
figures for classes with over forty pupils include those 
with over fifty.) 


Year Junior Classes Senior Classes 
(January) over40 over50 over40 over 50 
1952 .. 35,163 1,180 3,863 60 
1953 .. 40,046 1,330 3,156 50 
1954 .. 40,447 1,145 3,304 44 
1955 .. 37,011 917 3,734 36 
1956 .. 33,589 621 4,181 64 
1957 .. 31,907 558 4,115 56 


| 


in some of the main part-time courses in technical 

colleges. The results should be available later this year. 
This was announced by Mr. A. A. Part, the Under- 

Secretary in charge of the Further Education Branch at 


fin ie | the Ministry, speaking at a residential course for teachers 
but it is already clear that this year will be a difficult | 


| 





in schools and technical colleges at St. Anne’s-on-Sea, 
Lancashire. Mr. Part referred to figures recently quoted 
which suggest that far too many students fail to complete 
their part-time courses and that some radical changes 


| ought to be made in the present arrangements. The 


enquiry was needed to provide more evidence from which 
the facts could be studied. 

The colleges were moving out of a period in which 
most of the students were ambitious volunteers into one 
where they had to deal with a much wider range of 
students released from industry under national appren- 
ticeship agreements. This difficulty has been appreciated 
and new courses and syllabuses were being devised with 
a more practical bias. More should also be done to 
ensure that students did not attempt courses beyond 
their ability. In particular, the courses leading to the 
Ordinary National Certificate were of a relatively high 
standard, and there already existed many alternatives 
more suitable for the average craft apprentice. 
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Stelcon Bicycle Blocks are made of reinforced 
concrete, and are therefore resistant to corrosion in 
all weathers. The Blocks remain firmly in position 
on the ground under their own weight and when 
let into the surface of the park cause no obstruction 
when not in use. Full details sent on request. 
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Australia, too, has her Educational Problems 


By Max Gorpon. 





In Britain, the task of establishing schools within 
reasonable distance of every child has hardly presented 
a serious problem. With few exceptions, all the children 
of the country live within easy reach of primary schools, 
and travelling facilities are available whereby children 
in rural areas can attend, without inconvenience, modern, 
technical and grammar schools. 

In Australia, however, distance presents quite a 
problem. The scattered families in the outback are 
often hundreds of miles from any school. To meet the 
difficulty, radio has been pressed into service on a 
considerable scale. It is not surprising, in fact, that 
Australia pioneered radio in education, and it is now 
employed in two different ways. 

Working in close association with the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission, the Education Departments 
have provided lectures and lessons at appropriate hours, 
and these are in extensive use. In primary education, the 
radio has been invaluable, and it has been employed in 
two ways. In addition to lessons broadcast to all 
primary schools, the two-way radio has been pressed 
into service. Thus, at Alice Springs, right at the heart 
of the continent, there is a school teaching pupils 
scattered over a radius of not less than 200 miles. 
The two-way radio is installed in the home of each 
scholar, and this means that the teacher not only gives 
lessons, but also answers the questions of the pupils and 
explains points about which a pupil is doubtful. 

Supplementing the radio as a means of education for 
the population far removed from schools is the corres- 
pondence course, which has been developed on a 
considerable scale and is in great use in Queensland and 
New South Wales. Although this robs education of 
personal contacts between teacher and pupil, the 
method of teaching has shown itself to be surprisingly 
successful. 

The scattered nature of the population, however, has 
created other problems. Each State runs its own system 
of primary, secondary and technical education, and in 
this system local authorities play no part. This is 
recognized as a serious weakness. Nevertheless, the 
fact that the six States determine their own educational 
policy has not resulted in widely different systems of 
education. The contrary, in fact, is the case. Frequent 
conferences between educationists and teachers from all 
the States have resulted in a high degree of uniformity 
in Australia’s educational system. 

The lack of local interest in education means, of 
course, that everything is in the hands of the State 
Department of Education. The department appoints 
every teacher, and even the head teacher in a school has 
no voice in the choice of those who are to work under 
him. The department, too, is solely responsible for 
laying down policy and the methods by which the 
policy is to be carried out. Thus a high degree of 
uniformity has been achieved in the educational system, 
and there are many who feel that there should be 
hee for greater variety and individuality. 

position in the secondary schools—where variety 





becomes increasingly important—is but little different. 
In fact it is said with some irony that, at the same time 
the same subject is being taught in the same way in 
every secondary school in a particular State. This, of 
course, is an exaggeration, but it is far too near the 
truth not to give rise to concern. 

Education at the primary level is both free and 
compulsory. The transfer to secondary education takes 
place at varying ages. At eleven in Victoria and at 
thirteen-plus in Queensland. These schools attempt to 
give a common course that will meet the needs of all 
pupils, and they do so with a reasonable measure of 
success. 

Differences in educational methods arise in Australia 
because State education is secular. Thus the religious 
bodies have entered this field by establishing schools of 
their own in all the States. The Roman Catholic, 
Anglican, Presbyterian and Methodist churches provide 
secondary courses as well as primary, and the Roman 
Catholics, as in other countries, are responsible for the 
education of their adherents, and all Roman Catholics 
attend their own educationalinstitutions. This, of course, 
is not the case with the other religious denominations. 
Only some attend the schools established by their own 
churches. The religious schools, of course, require fees 
from their students, and these, in some cases, are as 
high as those required by the most expensive English 
public schools. No grant is made to these schools by 
the Government, although the fees command some 
taxation relief for the parents. 

These schools vary in value, and some achieve 
excellent results. Most important of all in a country 
where State education has such great uniformity, these 
schools can undertake experiments in education and 
make whatever changes they deem wise. 

There are six State universities, plus a university 
college at Canberra. Finally there is the New South 
Waies University of Technology. Of the 28,000 students 
attending these universities, about a quarter attend only 
part-time. The State grants to the universities have 
never been at all adequate, and it is expected that there 
will be a large increase in university students in the 
next few years. This calls for a considerable increase in 
the State grarts to university education. 

Australia, in fact, has never shown any great 
enthusiasm for spending large sums on education. 
Only recently have the teachers received an increase in 
salary, and this was very much overdue, but it has come 
too late and is too little to persuade men and women to 
enter the profession in adequate numbers. Therefore, 
it is certain that there will be a teacher shortage for 
some considerable time. 

The salaries paid to university lecturers and teachers 
are derisively low. This naturally leads to dissatisfaction 
and the work of the universities suffers accordingly. It is 
evident that, in the higher reaches of education, much 
more money will have to be spent to supply the accom- 
modation that will soon be needed and to attract to the 
teaching profession the needed personnel. 
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GROUP OF COMPANIES OFFERS A 


complete laboratory service 


LABORATORY FURNISHING .. . . Baird & Tatlock (London) Ltd. 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS .. . . . . Baird & Tatlock (London) Ltd. 
PHYSICS APPARATUS ...... . . . W.B. Nicolson (S.I.) Ltd. 
LABORATORY REAGENTS .... . . . . Hopkin & Williams Ltd. 





VW 


everything 
for the 
new 
generation 
of 
Scientists 





BAIRD & TATLOCK (LONDON) LTD., CHADWELL HEATH, ESSEX, ENGLAND. 
Branches in London, Manchester and Glasgow. Agents throughout U.K. and all over the world. 


TAS/BT 9 
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The Writing of Text Books 


(CONTRIBUTED) 


There have been important developments in recent 
years in the production of school text-books. For this, 
credit is due to authors and publishers alike. More and 
more teachers are writing textbooks and publishers are 
always willing to consider manuscripts. 

Yet anyone who has had any experience in reading 
manuscripts will agree that many are unsuitable simply 
because the writers have no idea how to present their 
ideas in a way which can be understood by children in 
school. It is essential that the subject of any manu- 
script should be presented in language appropriate to the 
age and ability of the children for whom it is intended. 
This is a fundamental point and cannot be over-stressed. 

This does not mean that the subject matter should be 
‘‘ written down.’’ Any condescension on the part of the 
writer is at once spotted by the children and by the 
teachers who use the book. Simplicity and sincerity are 
essential in all writing intended for children. 

Again, many hopeful writers have no idea as to the 
limitations of typography. There is no use submitting 
a book where the type has to be printed in three colours 
and at the same time suggesting that it might sell at 
half-a-crown. Typographical limitations are not totally 
restrictive. Good printers can perform wonders. But 
the limitations are always there and should be recog- 
nised. 

Before submitting a manuscript to any publisher, a 
writer would be well advised to consult the catalogue of 
that publisher. It does happen that often a manuscript 
is rejected not because it is unsuitable, but simply be- 
cause the publisher already has a book of a similar kind 
on his lists. In this connection the advice of the pub- 
lisher’s representatives who call upon schools can be 
invaluable. These men not only show the publications 
of their firms in schools, but they are on the lookout for 
promising writers. Many an established writer of text- 
books owes his position to a publisher’s representative 
who suggested to him that his teaching methods and 
ideas could form the basis of a book. If a publisher's 
representative is interested in a manuscript or in an idea, 
the chances of acceptance are improved. 

To-day, many textbooks which are published in this 
country are used overseas. Every aspiring writer should 
bear this in mind. The export side of British publishing 
has increased enormously in recent years. It is to the 
advantage of publisher and author when books find 
favour in the countries of the Commonwealth. It is 
strange but true that former colonies who are achieving 
independence are more determined than ever to learn 

ish. A writer, therefore, should not be too parochial 
or even national in his outlook. He should present his 
subject matter in a way that will be acceptable not only 
to children whose native language is English, but to 
children who are learning English. It does not make the 
textbook writer’s task any easier, but if he accomplishes 





it successfully, his financial reward will be the greater. 


The Financial Aspect 

When a manuscript has been accepted, the publisher 
will enter into a contract with the writer. It is fashion- 
able for many people to decry publishers and to advise 
young writers to read the contracts carefully. It is a 
truism that all legal documents should be read carefully ; 
but it is also true to say that standards of British pub- 
lishers are high and generally speaking the terms which 
are offered are fair and equitable. As a rule textbook 
writers get 10 per cent. of the published price. This rule, 
however, is varied in special cases. If a small initial 
royalty can enable a book to be published more cheaply 
this percentage might be reduced with advantage. 
After all, it is the size of the cheque and not the size of 
the royalty which is important from the writer’s point 
of view. 

The advice of the publisher in the presentation of the 
material can be invaluable. All writers, and in parti- 
cular young writers, are reluctant to see changes made 
in their manuscript. Yet the advice of a skilful editor 
is worth having and writers would do well to listen care- 
fully to any advice which is given regarding the presenta- 
tion of material. They will learn much through working 
with experienced publisher. 

The financial rewards of a successful textbook can be 
considerable. They differ from the rewards of a success- 
ful novelist and playwright in that they are spread over 
a greater number of years. There is no ‘‘ Cruel Sea’’ or 
‘“* Wooden Horse '’ among textbooks, but there are few 
novelists who can be compared with North and Hillard 
or Hall and Knight. The decendants of these great 
names in the field of educational publishing are no doubt 
still drawing royalties from their works. 

Anyone who sets out to write a textbook for money 
is probably doomed to disappointment. The good text- 
book is a by-product of one’s work and the income 
should be regarded as an unexpected addition. This 
additional income is always gratifying ; sometimes it 
can be surprising. No-one has yet discovered why a 
novel becomes an instantaneous success. Similarly no- 
one has discovered the qualities which make for wide- 
acceptance in a textbook. That is what makes the 
writing of textbooks so interesting from the point of 
view of writer and publisher. A textbook might get no 
further than the first edition. On the other hand it 
might sell in millions, providing bread and butter—and 
a little jam—for writer and publisher alike for many 


years to come. 
See 


Mr. E. ©. Goer, a Birmingham schoolmaster, was 
awarded the O.B.E. in the New Year Honours for his 
services to the National Savings Movement. He has 
been honorary secretary of the Nansen Road Primary 
Junior School savings group since 1940. Since 1948 
Mr. Goer has represented the West Midlands Region on 
the National Schools Advisory Committee of the National 
Savings Movement, and in 1949 he became Chairman of 
the West Midlands Regional Schools Advisory Com- 
mittee. 
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The new AGA heavy duty cooker is 
the best teacher of kitchen economy 


“The saving in fuel bills is 
tremendous”’ says Mr. G. W. L. Haigh 


CHRISTCHURCH 
Nr. BOURNEMOUTH, HANTS 


“Dear Stre, 


Our new Aga Heavy Duty Cooker was installed at the com- 
mencement of the Summer Term, and I should like to place on 
record our immense satisfaction with this latest development of 
your already well-known cookers. 

We produce over 200 cooked meals a day at the school—the 
new cooker handles this with ease, and my kitchen staff are full 
of praise for its instant readiness at all times, the constant heat 
of its hot-plates, and for the even cooking qualities of the 
Spacious ovens. 

Finally, I must tell you how very economical the cooker 1s 
proving. We burn broken coke only, and the saving in fuel bills— 


due to the thermostatic control—is tremendous. No heat is lost 
into the kitchen (much to my cook’s joy) and all the heat generated 
is stored in the cooker for its proper purpose. 

I congratulate you on this new development in modern 
cookers, and I commend the Heavy Duty Aga without reserve 
to anyone who needs really efficient and very economical cooking 
in any large establishment. 

Yours faithfully, 
GA, hain 
Headmaster. 
If you would like to reduce your fuel bills, please write to Aga Heat 


Ltd.526/3,Orchard House, Orchard Street, London, W.1, for a free leaflet 
with further particulars about the Aga Heavy Duty Cooker, 


& 2 


PROPRIETORS: ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS LTD. 
makers of cookers, boilers, fires and baths. 


The word Aga is a registered trade mark of Aga Heat Ltd. 
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Mobile Dental Clinic for 
Oxfordshire Schools 

‘Dental decay is the main and mosi widespread 
disease in to-day’s children. Of Oxfordshire children 
starting school at the age of five years, less than one 
tenth have sound and healthy teeth.’ 

This statement was made by Mr. J. A. Fenemore, 
chairman of the Special Services Board, Oxfordshire 
Education Committee, when he officially opened the 
County Council's first completely equipped mobile 
dental clinic for Oxfordshire schools at the Comprehensive 
School, Burford. Present at the opening ceremony 
were Mr. C. J. Peers, chairman of the County Education 
Committee, members of the Special Services Board, 
Dr. A. T. Wynne of the Special Services Branch, 
Ministry of Education, Mr. A. B. Chorlton, M.A., 
Director of Education, Oxfordshire, Mr. W. James Cook, 
County Senior Dental Officer, and Dr. P. W. Bothwell, 
Deputy County Medical Officer. 

is new and attractive mobile unit—built by 
Coventry Steel Caravans, Ltd. of Newport Pagnell—will 
supersede much of the elementary portable equipment 
now in use throughout the county school dental service. 

“Not only will the new unit provide the most 
up-to-date dental facilities for many of the county’s 
schoolchildren but it may also help to attract more 
dentists to what is an understaffed profession,’ continued 
Mr. Fenemore. 

Amongst the areas to be visited during the next nine 
months by this clinic-on-wheels will be Burford, 
Eynshan, Charlbury, Witney, Kidlington, Bicester, 
Marston, Wheatley and Littlemore. 

It is anticipated that initially the unit will stay at the 
larger of a group of schools for a few weeks—thus 
enabling schools in the near vicinity to take advantage 


of its services. 
Construction of the Unit. 

The mobile unit is constructed from extruded 
aluminium sections, silver anodised and chemically 
brightened. 

There is a waiting room at the rear of the unit. It has 
a main entrance door, one main opening window and 
three roofline ventilator windows. The room is divided 
from the surgery by a fixed partition with a sliding 
door. Heating is provided by a 750 w. panel heater. 
Other features include a wardrobe, padded bench type 
seat and back-rest. Locker space is provided under seat. 

The surgery is situated in the centre of the unit, 
between the waiting and the recovery rooms. There are 
two main opening windows and six opaque roofline 
ventilator windows. Heating is provided by a 750 w. 
convector type space heater. 

There is a cupboard with three compartments for 
anaesthetic machine haemoducter, gas bottles, etc. An 
electric steriliser with a steam extractor cowl is fitted in 
the panelled top of the cupboard. A stainless steel wash 
basin is built into the cupboard. Other features include 
a long dental cabinet with instrument drawers of various 
sizes, each having removable divisions ; a fluted dental 
cabinet mounted on the wall ; a vent axia, fitted on the 
ceiling over the dental chair, which has an air displace- 
ment of 8,000 cubic feet per hour; a calor gas point ; 
two mains voltage rubber blade distributor fans ; and 
a nurse’s desk. 

The recovery room is situated at the front of the unit. 





Education in London 





INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION IN MUSIC 

The L.C.C. provides opportunities for individual 
instruction to selected pupils of marked musical ability. 
A maximum of 300 pupils at any one time may receive 
individual instruction in a college of music on Saturday 
mornings, and about 900 pupils may receive individual 
lessons for twelve half-hour periods a term during their 
school life. Parents with incomes over {500 a year are 
required to contribute towards the cost of the instruction 
on a scale related to their annual incomes, but to 
encourage more parents to take advantage of the 
facilities available, it is proposed to revise the scale of 
parental contributions. 

~ ol * * 


MODERN LANGUAGE SCHOLARSHIPS 
BRITISH SCHOOLS EXPLORING SOCIETY 

Up to sixty modern language scholarships are awarded 
annually by the Council to enable secondary school 
pupils showing special aptitude in modern languages to 
spend three months on the Continent. The maximum 
grant allowed, fixed in 1954, is £100 with travel allow- 
ances of {15 for German speaking countries and Spain, 
and {10 for France. Because of the rise in the cost of 
living on the Continent during the last few years, the 
allowance is barely adequate even with the utmost 
economy for a stay of three months and the travel 
allowance is quite insufficient. An allowance on which 
it was perhaps just possible to manage in 1957 is unlikely 
to cover a stay of more than ten weeks in 1958. 

It is accordingly proposed that the allowances should 
be increased and that the scale of parental income which 
determines the amount of the award should be revised 
so that more parents can benefit. 

The Council also makes a limited number of grants of 
up to £100 to London boys chosen to take part in 
expeditions organized by the British Schools Exploring 
Society. Similar increases are proposed in respect of 
these grants. 


AND 


* * * = 


SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICE 
The report of the Principal School Medical Officer for 
London for 1956 states that 399,059 medical inspections 
were carried out during the year and 12-9 per cent. of 
the children examined required to be referred for further 
medical advice or treatment compared with 13-7 per 
cent. in 1955. The percentage of children found to be 
“‘ verminous ’’ showed a further decline. In 1956 it was 

1-9 per cent. as against 8 per cent. in 1948. 





From Education to Industry 

A public school head master for over twenty-one years, 
Dr. W. G. Humphrey, head master of the Leys School, 
Cambridge, has resigned to become personnel officer to 
an industrial firm, and will take up his new appointment 
in May. 

Dr. Humphrey took first class honours in the School of 
Chemistry at Oxford and became Ph.D. in 1928. He 
then moved to Harvard University as a Commonwealth 
Fund Fellow and did research in organic chemistry under 
Dr. J. B. Conant. He became head master of the Leys 
School in 1934 at the age of thirty. 
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Month ey Month 


AmonG the least reported of New Year 

World Conferences was the meeting of the Le 
Recognition Play Society at Somerville College, 
of Love. Oxford. This was unfortunate, especially 

in view of the notable address by Dr. J. M. 

Mogey, Lecturer in Sociology in the University of 
Oxford. Dr. Mogey said that a dramatic change had 
taken place in Western Europe and Northern America 
in the 1940's. People began to marry much younger than 
ever before. Since the last war people were marrying 
younger and, what was far more important, getting 
more fun out of bringing up children. This discovery 
that the bringing up of young children can be a joyous 
experience has led to a rising of the birthrate. These 
are two tremendously important facts which should 
surely influence those who have the responsibility of 
planning the future of education. The concept of 
marriage is changing all the world over. The right of 
parents to “ give ’’ their children in marriage is ending. 
It is one of the few jokes in the Book of Common 
Prayer that there is no answer in the Solemnization of 
Matrimony to the question ‘‘ who giveth this women to 
be married to this man?’ Perhaps at the next revision 
of that rite, the question itself will disappear. 
‘‘ Children,’’ said Dr. Mogey, “ are now demanding the 
right to choose their own partners.’’ This, he said, 
might very well be called ‘‘ the recognition of love."’ 
The emphasis on love between husband and wife had 
shifted the emphasis from parental relations to marital 
relations.’’ The emphasis was less on being a good wife 
and mother and more on being a good wife and pleasant 
companion, a good sexual partner, on harmony and love 
rather than on procreation. The discovery that child 
rearing could be a pleasant occupation contrasted with 
the old stress on its difficulty, dangers and disappoint- 
ments. It must be confessed that there are social 
trends which are in direct conflict with those recorded by 
Dr. Mogey. The employment of young mothers—in the 
teaching profession as well as in offices, factories and 
shops—wars against this new recognition of love and 
parenthood. Equal pay for manifestly unequal respon- 
sibilities encourages the artificial and prolonged post- 
ponement of the families which should bless young 
marriages. What teaching should the schools give to 
young people on the threshold of manhood and woman- 


hood? Are the schools agreed on what should be 
taught ? 
* + * * 
In the Government White Paper Local 
Committee Government Functions in England and 
on Public Wales (Cmd. 169) it was announced that 
Libraries. the Minister of Education intended to 


set up a committee to consider the library 
service of England and Wales. The committee would 
consider in that more general context the exercise of 
local government functions concerned with public 
libraries. The Minister, then Lord Hailsham, accordingly 
set up a committee ‘‘ to consider the structure of the 
public library service in England and Wales and to 
advise what changes, if any, should be made in the 
administrative arrangements, regard being had to the 
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relation of public libraries to other libraries.’’ Great 
concern and suspicion has been expressed in some 
quarters at the constitution of this committee. Its 
establishment by the Minister of Education rather than 
by the Minister of Local Government is in itself a 
sufficient reminder that, as stated recently in these notes 
the local library is an educational service. Its adminis- 
trative isolation from both the Ministry of Education 
and the Local Education Authorities can only be 
regarded as an illogical anomaly. At the same time it 
should be recognized that the initiative in this new 


consideration of an old problem has not come from local | 


education authorities but from Government. It is not, 
therefore, to be condemned or suspected as administrative 
empire building. As long ago as September last, the 
Association of Municipal Corporations recorded the 
concern expressed by a number of members about the 
constitution of the committee and expressed their 
intention to consider the matter again at their next 
meeting and to report further as soon as_ possible. 
In October the General Purposes Committee of the 
A.M.C. reported further, when the A.M.C. agreed to the 
setting up of a Committee by the Minister in preference 
to the dealing with this service as part of local govern- 
ment reorganization, it realized that the future of 
non-county borough libraries was one of the big problems 
to be considered. The Minister's committee includes 
many members whom non-county boroughs must regard 
as either prejudiced against or ignorant of their library 
functions. No large provincial city is represented on the 
committee. Some time ago the Association learnt that it 
was intended to transfer central responsibility for 
library matters from the Minister of Local Government 
to the Ministry of Education. It is strange to read that 
such an obviously reasonable proposal met with 
‘‘ strong objection ’’ from the A.M.C. The Association 
‘feared that the limited scope of the Ministry of 
Education in relation to local government would be 
detrimental to the interests of many members "’ and the 
constitution of the committee confirmed that view. 
The A.M.C. has informed the Minister of Education of 
their grave disquiet at the constitution of the committee 
and are asking instead for a committee that will ‘‘ inspire 
confidence in those upon whom it will sit in judgment.”’ 

The Committee which the A.M.C. has condemned, 
consists of five representatives from County Councils 
two from County Boroughs, one from Non-County 
Boroughs, one from Urban District Councils and one 
from a Metropolitan County Borough. In addition to 
these local government representatives, two members 
come from Oxford and Cambridge Colleges, one from a 
University Library, one from the British Museum 
Library and one from a Department of Extra-Mural 
Studies. 

* * * * 


THE Bishop of Llandaff (The Right 
Reverend Glyn Simon) expressed himself 
strongly on two matters last month, in 
one case in a manner deliberately 
controversial. In his diocesan Leaflet the Bishop 
criticized the recent elections both to the Archbishopric 
of Wales and to the Bishopric of Swansea and Brecon 
on the ground that the two distinguished churchmen in 
question were both unable to speak Welsh. Their 
election, he said, revealed an “ anti-Welsh and pro 


Smaller 
Classes. 
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English trend.’’ The matter is of interest here only for 
the light it throws upon the Welsh language question 
which, as previously reported in these columns, still 
listurbs the peace of those who live in certain county 
ureas. The Dean of Monmouth has described the 
Bishop's criticism as ‘‘ grievously misleading.’’ Even 
the Bishop of Bangor, deeply concerned about the 
preservation of the Welsh language, admits that in the 
two elections in question “‘ the Electoral College spoke 
the mind of the majority of Churchpeople.’’ How far 


_is it right for a minority to force its opinion, even a 





good opinion on a differing majority ? 

The Bishop of Llandaff also came forward as the 
champion of smaller classes in schools. In The Times he 
declared that education was likely to be one of the main 
political pre-occupations of the next general election. 
The danger was that the really urgent and necessary 
improvements would be overlooked in favour of other 
changes more politically or ideologically attractive. In 
the Bishop’s opinion “‘ the absolutely first necessity is 
for more and smaller classes’’ in our schools at all 
stages of education. 

It is the enormous size of the classes in the majority of 

our schools to-day which more than anything else is 

responsible for the failure and waste justly detected in 
our educational system, and often unjustly blamed 
upon the teachers. 
The solution to this foundation problem of the smaller 
classes and its kindred problem of more teachers ought, 
in the Bishop’s opinion, to have priority over problems 
of the school-leaving age or the public schools. With the 
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A MEMBER OF THE LARGEST DA/RY 


The site of the first manufacturing 
. plant to be operated by Wilts United 
Dairies, Melksham in Wiltshire 
| { , j can truly be called the home of the 
United Dairies Group. 
Collecting up to 42,000 gallons of milk 
in a day from farms in the fertile 


valley of Pewsey and other parts of the 
| N I | E D D A ] R ] E S lush Wiltshire countryside, the Creamery 
‘ at Melksham specialises in Sweetened 
Condensed Milk. Here, after scrupulous 
quality control tests, Full Cream and 
oS Skimmed Sweetened Condensed Milk 
are pumped into giant road tankers and 
_ other containers for immediate despatch 
N to our customers throughout the country. 
O ry > Loads of fresh cream from the separated 


milk also leave Melksham daily; and in 


addition, many thousands of cases of 
M BK I K A M Condensed Milk are packed under the 

company’s well-known brand names for 
distribution at home and abroad. 

# * te WILTs have an unequalled knowledge 
of milk products in this country; any 
information you may need on this 
subject is freely and gladly offered 

MILK PROCESSING THE MODERN WAY as part of their service. 





This map shows the position of the Melksham Pi An exterior view of the busy 
jane Melksham C Wiltshire. 
and the many other Wilts United Dairies Creameries sham Creamery in Wiltshire 


and Factories all over the country. 
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forms of milk 


PRODUCED AT MELKSHAM : 


Fresh Cream - Full Cream and 
Machine Skimmed Sweetened 
Condensed Milk 


PRODUCED AT OTHER 


WILTS FACTORIES : 


Roller Dried Full Cream and 
Skimmed Milk Powder (also with 
added Vitamin D for baby 
feeding) - Spray Full Cream 
Milk Powder - ‘Kreemix’ Com- 
lete Ice Cream Powder - Spray 
Skim Powder Full Cream 
Evaporated Milk 

And, of course, Butter, Cheese and all 

other Dairy Products 


WILTS UNITED DAIRIES LIMITED 
TROWBRIDGE * WILTSHIRE 
Telephone : Trowbridge 3611 


A view of one of the ev 
ncorporoated in the 


plant at the 
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Bishop's sense of priority one can most heartily agree. 
It so happened that the Minister of Education on the 
21st January gave figures of over-size classes in a reply 
to a question in Parliament. Junior classes of fifty or 
more pupils were 558 last year. In 1953, the peak year, 
they had been as many as 1,330. Junior classes over 
forty were 31,907, compared with 40,447 in 1954. 
Senior classes over fifty were fifty-six last year and 
sixty-four (the highest figure for some years) the year 
before. Senior classes over forty were 4,115 and the year 
before 4,181. These figures show a reduction even 
where, on account of the bulge, it is least expected. 
Even so, the Bishop’s concern is fully justified —32,465 
junior classes over forty on Ist January, 1957 and 
4,171 senior classes over forty. 


* * * *~ 


Tue Ministry of Housing and Local 

Economies. Government addressed to all local 

authorities on the 27th January a 
circular emphasizing the need for all possible economies 
during the coming financial year. On the same day the 
Minister of Education in Circular 334 asked local 
education authorities to bear in mind certain con- 
siderations in preparing their budgets for 1958-59. 
While all basic needs must be met, the utmost economy 
must be observed and all expenditure deferred which can 
possibly be deferred. Briefly the Circular calls for 
continued restriction in the admission to schools of 
children under five years of age. Local authorities 
‘‘ should explore the possibility of making economies by 
reorganizing or amalgamating ’’ non-vocational classes. 
It is difficult to know what reorganizing means in this 
context. One suspects that it is a euphemistic synonym 
for the discontinuance of classes of a purely cultural and 
recreative nature. Further Education fees should also 
be examined and, if possible, increased. Authorities 
are, in effect, also urged to reduce the number of their 
university and similar awards, to spend less on the 
Service of Youth and to “reduce to a minimum” 
renewal and replacements of furniture and equipment. 
Capital expenditure out of revenue will be rationed by 
the Minister and each authority notified in due course of 
its share in a total allowance for England and Wales of 
£3 million, 

The Ministry of Local Government calls for economies 
in every direction. ‘‘ Even the smallest economies are 
worth making ; and most authorities could make some 
economies without material reduction of service or loss 
of efficiency.’’ No one can deny the truth of so very 
general a statement. Authorities are reminded of the 
Exchequer statement of 29th October that ‘‘ wages 
increases unrelated to, and going far beyond, the general 
growth of real wealth within the country are by far the 
greatest danger we have to face.’’ Since then Govern- 
ment itself has granted increases in the nationalised 
Gas Service which exceed even the most extravagant 
demands of the most unrestrained of trade unions. 
Authorities are advised that increases in remuneration 
shculd, to the maximum extent, be offset by reduced 
services or administrative economies. increases there 
must, of course, be, if only to meet increased national 
demands. Coal miners are demancling that their 
increased national insurance contributions now payable 
should be met by the public, i.e., by their employers. 





If in one industry the employers are to meet both 
employers and a part of the employees contributions too, 
the idea will inevitably spread. Such a demand ignores, 
too, the fact that increased contributions will bring 
increased benefits. Government, meanwhile, is going 
far to wreck the nationally established negotiating 
machinery. It is difficult to see how the Minister of 
Education can ever again by Order in Council require 
local education authorities to honour a national salaries 
award. A modest increase for senior and principal 
probation officers, agreed by both sides by a fully 
representative national joint negotiating committee, 
has been reduced by the Home Secretary. Chief officers 
of the principal departments of local authorities have 
met with repeated delays in the settlement of their claim. 
They seek the preservation or rather the restoration of 
their 1949 position. If more were sought the Authorities’ 
panel would be bound to refuse agreement. It cannot 
be entirely forgotten that teachers’ salaries were 
substantially increased in April, 1954 and that, not- 
withstanding this increase, further unprecedented 
increases were granted in October, 1956. A non-graduate 
head teacher of a 500-600 secondary modern school got 
54-4 per cent. more in 1956 than he did in 1951, when 
the chief officers’ scales were devised. A non-graduate 
primary school head teacher went up by 36-5 per cent. 
for a 400-500 school. The principal of an average sized 
technical college went up by over 48 per cent. and a 
Grade I inspector or organizer by 47 per cent. Yet*the 
Teachers World declares that ‘‘ teachers will always lose 
more through inflation than they can gain through 
salaries and improvements in the service.’’ The same 
paper states that where husband and wife are teachers— 
a happy arrangement not commonly met with in other 
professions—*‘‘ it is common for the joint income "’ to be 
over the surtax level. The N.A.S. calls for salaries 
“* sufficiently generous to secure an adequate supply of 
well-qualified teachers.’’ Unfortunately experience shows 
little relationship between salaries and recruitment. 
Quite different considerations will have to be recognized 
and to operate before the teaching profession can score 
over other professions, trades and occupations in their 
demands for the same bodies. 


College of Preceptors Certificate 
Examination 


There was an increase in 1957 of 56 per cent. in the 
total number of candidates taking the College of 
Preceptors Certificate examination. There were 
altogether 3,046 candidates. There was nearly a 
threefold increase in secondary modern candidates alone. 
The total number of subject entries was 21,328 compared 
with last year’s figure of 14,489. There was a significant 
increase in the number of schools entering candidates in 
the Midlands and the North of England and several 
schools in the West of England and Wales came in for 
the first time. 


Professor K. A. Subramania lyer, Vice-Chancellor of 
Lucknow University, India, is visiting Britain under the 
auspices of the British Council to study post-war 
developments in university education. 


aan cae 
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As 7 Anita Sis It 


(From A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT) 


THE IMPORTANCE OF EXAMPLE 

It is obvious that much work of high quality is being 
performed in this country at the present time. From 
time to time the results of that work are made public. 
ZETA is a very good example. The newspapers and 
the B.B.C. rightly made the fullest use of their 
opportunities to make known the achievement of ZETA. 
The television programmes in particular were most 
interesting and revealing. They showed not only 
ZETA itself but the men who made ZETA possible. 

One was struck by the modesty of these men. They 
made no attempt to glamorise either themselves or their 
achievement. They were content to be themselves, and 
the impression they gave was that of hardworking, 
relaxed people who found great joy and satisfaction ‘n 
their work. A programme of this kind was bound to 
have a stimulating effect upon boys and girls studying 
for examinations. Many would feel that, by working 
hard, they, too, might some day take part in work of the 
highest importance. 

But the sad fact remains that not enough encourage- 
ment is given by the television programmes to young 
boys and girls to forego present pleasures for the sake of 
the future. The really clever and outstanding school 
boys and school girls do not need external encouragement. 
They will drive through even in the face of opposition 
and discouragement. 

But the presentation of a young boy playing a guitar 
and earning a fabulous sum of money each week cannot 
have a good effect upon the plodding, conscientious boy 
from a good home who finds a certain amount of 
difficulty with his school subjects. Similarly the spectacle 
of a young woman, of doubtful ability, posturing in 
front of the television cameras cannot have an 
encouraging effect upon a girl in a similar position to 
the boy. 

No-one wants television programmes to be nothing 
but instruction, but a stranger from another world 
contemplating many television programmes would feel 
that there were two nations in this country at the 
present time, one consisting of people of solid worth and 
the other of highly decorative entertainers. The 
misfortune is that a disproportionate amount of emphasis 
is placed on the latter at the expense of the former. 
The B.B.C. should remember the great advance of 
educational pee which is now taking place. 
They should conscious of the many thousands of 
young boys and girls who are voluntarily giving up their 
time in order to in serious study. These young 
people must be made to feel that their sacrifice will be 
worth while. Unfortunately there are too many 
influences at work which cumulatively suggest to them 
that it might not be so. 

It is fashionable in some quarters to deride the high 
ideals of the first Director-General of the B.B.C., Sir John 
Reith—now Lord Reith. One wonders if he would have 
permitted such bad influences to pour upon the youth 
of this country. There is no use asking for more money 
to be spent on education if the work of teachers is to be 





sapped and undermined by bad influences. It is a 
matter which should concern every educationalist. 


* ~ * *~ 


EQUAL PAY 

One disquieting feature in the education service at the 
present time is the reluctance of women teachers to 
apply for headships. This effects all kinds of schools, 
infant, junior and secondary alike. This would seem to 
be an unexpected result of equal pay. 

Many women teachers admit quite frankly that the 
additional salary which they would receive if they 
became Heads would not compensate for the added 
responsibility which they would have to carry. The 
difficulty is most acute in infants’ schools and in girls’ 
secondary schools. Tradition and common sense alike 
demand that very young children and girls above the 
age of eleven years should be taught by women teachers. 
Yet if this present tendency continues some local 
authorities might be compelled to appoint men as 
heads of Poe: schools re girls’ schools. 

There is another factor at work. More and more 
women teachers are continuing to teach after marriage. 
Before the war marriage usually terminated a teaching 
appointment so far as women were concerned. Nowadays 
every encouragement is given to married women to 
return to teaching. Indeed, the service would break 
down if married women ceased to teach. Nevertheless 
the hard fact remains that because of home duties, 
married women cannot give that attention to the 
extra-mural life of the school that unmarried women 
can give. This undoubtedly adds to the difficulties of 
the heads of girls’ schools. They cannot rely on 
Miss Faithful as their predecessors could in pre-war 
girls’ grammar schools, to look after the manifold 
outside interests of a modern grammar school. 

In a matter like this it is difficult to strike a balance. 
The presence of married women in the schools has 
undoubtedly been good for the schools. On the other 
hand it would be a pity if the supply of single women 
who were to devote their lives to the welfare 
of the children without regard to normal school hours 
were to disappear. At the same time it would be wrong 
to decry the principle of equal pay. One can only hope 
that the tendency is only a passing one. It is one which 
will have to be watched. No useful purpose is served 
by a conspi of silence. Women teachers themselves 
should be aware of it so that they can solve it. 
The solution lies fairly and squarely in their hands. 

* * * * 


DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS 

Just over a year has passed since the Ministry of 
Education announced their plans to bring about a better 
distribution of teachers in England and Wales. The 
Ministry were careful not to use the word rationing. 
It was described as a quota system. In a new circular 
just issued the Ministry announce the result of the first 
year’s working of that scheme. In general it has been a 
success, although it is somewhat disquietening to note 
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that the expected increase in the teaching force of 7,000 
has not been realized in practice. 

The Ministry propose to continue the quota system 
for at least another year. Every authority has been 
informed of the maximum number of teachers which it 
can employ. The deliberate effect of the policy will be 
to reduce the discrepancies in staffing ratios between 
different authorities. Thus in a difficult area like 
sirmingham it is estimated that in January next year 
the staffing ratio will be 27-5 pupils per full-time teacher. 
In an easier area like Eastbourne the staffing ratio is 
estimated at 25-5. Without the quota system it is 
obvious that the disparity would have been very much 
greater. 

One must wish the scheme well. It will cause 
hardship to many young teachers, particularly teachers 
in junior schools who had hoped to return to their own 
areas. If the home areas of these students are already 
up to the quota, employment will be possible for them 
only in the areas where there is a shortage. These 
personal problems are regrettable, but this present year, 
1958, is not going to be an easy year in the education 
service. It is estimated, for example, that 5,000 teachers 
will be required to meet the increased numbers in 
secondary schools alone. Therefore, any scheme which 
tries honestly to deal with this problem must be 
welcomed. 


Teachers Seek Greater Tax Relief for 
Dependants 


The National Union of Teachers has written to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Heathcoat Amory, 
asking that in the forthcoming Budget steps should be 
taken to grant greater income tax relief and allowances 
for dependants of teachers. 

The union has also expressed the belief that further 
improvements should be made to the family allowances 
scheme, either by increasing the present allowances or 
by making an allowance for the first child, or both. 
In a letter to the Chancellor the general secretary of the 
union, Sir Ronald Gould, writes : 

‘“My Executive, conscious of the need for income 
tax reliefs and other allowances for the dependants of 
teachers, believes that, at the present time, these 
adjustments are inadequate. 

My Executive noted with approval the steps taken 
in the last Budget to increase the income tax reliefs 
for older children but it considers that the amounts 
are still quite insufficient. My Executive believes 
also that further improvements should be made to the 
family allowances scheme either by increasing the 
present allowances, or by making an allowance for 
the first child, or both. 

I hope therefore, that it will be possible for you to 
give these matters your attention in the forthcoming 
budget statement.” 


Every child in Britain aged between five and sixteen 
is now being invited to submit up to three entries to the 
eleventh annual National Exhibition of Children’s Art. 
The address to which all entries must be sent is: 
National Exhibition of Children’s Art, 1958, Sunday 
Pictorial, 7-9 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. The 
last date for receiving entries is 27th February. 





Block Grant Plan 


An Opposition attempt to postpone the operation of 
the general grant system for local authorities until after 
the next general election in order to enable the electorate 
to show their view of the proposal was rejected by 
Mr. Henry Brooke, Minister of Housing and Local 
Government, when the Local Government Bill was 
considered for the first time by a Standing Committee of 
the House of Commons. 

Mr. Brooke, who was replying to an amendment to 
Clause 1 to postpone the introduction of the grant until 
1961-1962, said that if the amendment was inserted in 
the Bill, the Government would have to think seriously 
about postponing the re-rating of industry, the changes 
in the equalization grant system, and the other clauses 
affecting the rating system. It was thoroughly desirable 
that local authorities should have experience of the 
general grant and other changes before revaluation in 
1961. 

The amendment was rejected by twenty-two votes to 
eighteen. 


Welfare of Overseas Students 


The importance of safeguarding the welfare of 
overseas students attending technical colleges in this 
country is emphasized in a circular from the Minister 
of Education, Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, to local education 
authorities. 

The number of full-time students from abroad is 
increasing every year, says the Minister. Many of them 
have only slight knowledge of conditions and life in 
Britain, and are also often handicapped through 
ignorance of the language ; they find it hard to adapt 
themselves and suffer unnecessary difficulties, which 
sometimes leads to them failing their courses and 
returning to their own countries with a keen sense of 
frustration and injustice. 

The Minister offers local education authorities and 
principals of technical colleges a number of suggestions 
to smooth the way of such students. Some colleges 
already have “‘ advisers ’’ for overseas students on their 
staffs, but it is suggested that the system of “ welfare 
tutors’’ would meet the needs of students better. 
Under this system members of college staffs undertake 
responsibility for the personal welfare of small groups of 
students and arrange to see them individually and 
regularly. The greater attention thus given to each 
student often brings to light personal and social problems 
which otherwise may assume serious proportions before 
discovery. 

Overseas students need more help than students from 
Britain in finding suitable living accommodation. 
Colleges are strongly urged to take an active interest in 
students’ lodgings ; lists of approved lodgings should be 
established and students encouraged to use them. 

The Minister believes that all concerned with the work 
of technical colleges ‘will appreciate the great importance 
of doing everything possible to ensure that students 
coming to this country for their higher education are 
helped to take full advantage of the facilities offered.” 





Mr. J. H. Bradley, deputy chief education officer for 
Wiltshire, has been appointed chief education officer for 
the county in succession to the late Miss D. Scott Baker. 
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Research Fellowships of the Council 
of Europe 


Since 1953, the Council of Europe has awarded 
annually a number of Fellowships to encourage research 
into the following subjects, considered in the light of 
their present-day importance: (a) political, economic, 
social, educational and scientific problems connected 
with European integration; (+) European civilisation 
(philosophy, history, literature and the arts). 

The Selection Committee will meet in Strasbourg at 
the end of June to make the next awards. The 
Fellowships will be each of the value of 500,000 French 
francs and will be tenable for a period of eight months in 
1958-59. 

Candidates must normally be nationals of a Member 
State of the Council of Europe. An exception, however, 
is made in favour of refugees from European countries, 
non-Member States of the Council of Europe, provided 
that they are legally resident in the territory of a 
Member State. 

The British Council assists in publicity and recruitment 
for these Fellowships in the United Kingdom. Further 
particulars, and forms of application which must be 
submitted before March 15th, 1958, may be obtained 
from The Controller, Education Division, The British 
Council, 65, Davies Street, London, W.1. 


Austrian Schools 


The thirteenth Caroline Haslett Trust lecture was 
given last month by Miss Marion P. Binks, senior 
demonstrator of the S.E. Electricity Board under the 
auspices of the Electrical Association for Women, her 
subject being ‘‘ Living Electrically in Austria and 
Northern Italy.”’ 

She was unable to visit schools in Italy as they were 
closed during her stay there but in Austria she found 
that education plays a great part in everyday life, and 
although she aid not visit any city schools she was able 
to glean some information from a student in Innsbruck. 

“There are no co-educational schools’’ continued 
Miss Binks, ‘‘ except in the country where classes are 
small and are therefore mixed. 

“‘ Schooling is compulsory as in Italy up to the age of 
fourteen when the students, by taking examinations, 
may continue to study for four years in one of the three 
types of high schools. 

“* Each high school covers the basic subjects, but one 
type specializes in science, another in the arts, and the 
third type deals with a little of both. 

‘The day commences at 8-0 a.m. and can finish as 
late as 7-30 p.m., depending on the timetable. Saturday 
lessons end at 1-30. 

‘‘In the country there are many Rural Domestic 
Economy Schools. I visited one at the village of St. 
Martin near Graz. The students were farmers’ daughters 
who came as boarders during the winter months to study 
everything from cooking to how to milk a cow. The 
school was in a beautiful old castle commanding a view 
of pine-covered slo re * On the balcony overlooking the 
courtyard were , some housing two girls, others 
as many as five, all nicely decorated and kept spotlessly 
clean by the students themselves. 

‘ I visited the kitchens where a cookery lesson was in 





progress. The girls were using a combination wood and 
electric stove, and I saw also an electric cooker, food 
mixer and cream separator. In another room eleven 
different kinds of sewing machines were being used, 
some were electric, some hand or treadle type, but all of 
a different manufacture so that the girls could decide for 
themselves which type they preferred. 

‘“‘ This school is typical of many throughout Austria 
to-day, the Government is trying to create a higher 
standard of living in the country and by introducing these 
appliances to the farmers’ wives of the future they hope 
to be able to bring this about.’ 





Dr. Lawrence elected Dean 


The College of Preceptors announces the election to the 
office of Dean of Dr. B. E. Lawrence, C.B.E., M.A., Chief 
Education Officer for Essex in succession to Mr. F. 
Bray, C.B., who is now adviser to the government of 
Southern Rhodesia on technical education. The election 
of Dr. Lawrence is the first occasion that anyone engaged 
in local education authority work has held this office 
since the foundation of the College in 1846. It indicates 
a widening of the scope of the College's work during 
recent years now that more teachers from local authority 
schools than from independent schools are taking the 
diplomas of A.C.P., L.C.P., and F.C.P. and now that the 
new examination for fifteen year old children has shown 
a sharp increase in the number of candidates from 
secondary modern schools. 





Village Schoolboys Pass G.C.E. 


From Bodmin comes a report of a village schoolboy 
who at the age of eleven has passed the art examination 
of the General Certificate of Education at Ordinary 
level, for which the normal age minimum is sixteen. 

The boy is a pupil of the village school and has been 
fond of painting and drawing since he was a young child. 

Two other boys at the same school (age fourteen) 
which is an all-age school, have also obtained certificates 
in the same subject. Special permission was obtained 
for the three boys to take the examination before they 
were sixteen. 

The headmaster of the school said that “‘ there is a 
great psychological value in children of a school like 
this finding that they are no longer barred from obtaining 
the General Certificate of Education because they do not 
go to a grammar school. It will rid them of the 

tration Sof faili failing the eleven-plus examination and 
ive them a new sense of achievement and purpose in 


To obtain their certificates the three boys took three 
papers, lasting a total of five hours, on object drawing, 
plant drawing, and imaginative picture making. 





The school, whose pupils gain the highest average 
marks in the Electrical Association for Women Home 
Workers’ Certificate Examination for Schools, holds 
the Councillor Miss Walter Rosebowl for the year. 
Heir igics , school in 1957 is the Whitley Bay Grammar 

the runner-up is another Northumberland 
school, the Eastcliffe Gosforth, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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£14 Million School o1 Building Plan 


Budapest City Council is spending {14 million on the 
building of new schools and classrooms in the capital in 
an effort to ease overcrowding. 

A two-shift teaching system has been used for some 
time in most schools. The council plans to build new 
schools with a total of 108 classrooms and to increase the 
number of secondary school classrooms by thirty-four. 

Besides the money spent by the City Council, local 
authorities have earmarked several thousand pounds for 
school repairs and decorations, reports the newspaper 
Népszabadsdg. 

In the past six years the number of students in 
Budapest has risen by almost a quarter, and the number 
of classrooms by only 15 per cent. 





The L.C.C. Education Committee have agreed to an 
increase in the annual allowances made to day schools 
and day colleges for school amenities and activities to 
meet increased costs. It is estimated that the revised 
scales will increase the Council's expenditure by £9,200 
per year. 

A certificate for teacher-librarians has been introduced 
by the Joint Board of Assessors of the School Library 
Association. The certificate will not confer upon the 
holder professional status as a librarian ; it is primarily 
a teacher's certificate, and the emphasis in the 
examination will be on the teaching use of the library. 
Details of the syllabus are obtainable from the 
Association, Chaucer House, Malet Place, W.C.1. 
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School Publications in New Zealand 
Working of Official Scheme Surveyed. 

In New Zealand the government's Department of 
Education itself publishes school textbooks and other 
educational material through its School Publications 
Branch, and has now become one of the largest 
publishers in the country. Unesco’s latest publication 
in the Educational Studies and Documents series ‘‘ The 
New Zealand School Publications Branch "’ (H.M.S.O. 
3s. 6d.) describes in detail the various publications 
issued by the Department and their purposes. 

Dr. C. E. Beeby, Director of Education, New Zealand, 
in an introduction to the survey says its purpose is to 
help administrators of other school systems to establish 
or develop their own programme of school publications 
if desired. Dr. Beeby explains that the policy followed 
in New Zealand has been to supplement imported books 
by special bulletins with a New Zealand flavour and, in 
a few cases, by textbooks of their own. 

The School Publications Branch is responsible for 
planning, production and distribution of a great variety 
of publications including textbooks on arithmetic and 
English, periodical bulletins and journals, teachers’ 
manuals, syllabuses, a professional journal for teachers 
and the official Education Gazetie. There are also 
booklets designed to accompany broadcasts to schools, 
to advise children and their parents on their choice of 
further education or a career, and to help new settlers 
learn English. One publication, The School Journal, is 
also issued in an enlarged form as a “‘ sight-saving ”’ 
edition for partially sighted children. 

The branch was established just before the last war as 
a result of a vigorous move for educational reform which 
developed in the 1930's. In 1937 a special committee 
set up to make an inquiry into the textbook position, 
reported that the books then in use were “‘ so inferior 
and so unsuitable that most experienced teachers 
preferred to do without half of them.’’ The staff of 
the branch includes seven editors, most of whom have 
been recruited from teaching posts. 


Talking of Pictures 


A new series of six half-hour programmes, ‘ Talking of 


Pictures,’ starts in the B.B.C.’s Network Three on 
Wednesday, April 16th, from 7-15-7-45 p.m. These 


programmes are aimed directly at listeners who want to 
enjoy and appreciate paintings but are not experienced 
enough to know where to start. 

Linking all the broadcasts will be the Director of the 
National Gallery, Sir Philip Hendy, and he will have with 
him the well-known painter, writer and _ broadcaster, 
Michael Ayrton, throughout the series. Each programme 
will also bring to the microphone two or three specialists, 
for example, a costume expert, a dealer to speak on the 
commercial aspect, or a keeper of a provincial art gallery. 
The speakers, each an expert in his field, will discuss and 
analyse selected famous pictures, all of them on view in 
Britain, from the National Gallery, the Tate and the 
National Portrait Gallery in London, the Barber Collection 
in Birmingham, the Liverpool Art Gallery and the National 
Gallery of Edinburgh. How and where was the picture 
discovered ; how did the artist mix and apply his colours ; 
what process was used to clean it; what was the story 
behind the painting All these and many other questions 
are asked and answered so that the enjoyment and 
enthusiasm of the craftsmen concerned can be shared with 
the listener, 
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FILM STRIP REVIEWS 


COMMON GROUND, LIMITED 

CGA 771—A Journey to China.—This colour strip 
been made possible by the journey taken by Professor | 
Lauwerys of the University of London Institute 
Education. After visiting Peking the route is by ai: 
Sian-Fu and subsequently southwards to Chung} 
A trip by river steamer down the Yangtze to Hank 
completes the route. The author has had ample opportunit: 
to secure some remarkable photographs sufficient], 
to satisfy the most critical. A wonderful pir 
mountain scenery is followed by pictures of the Great WW 
Photographs of temples and tombs in Peking prov 











ture 
ul 


excellent examples of Chinese traditional architect 
Rice has been selected for illustrations of the prin: 
crop. After two fine views of the Yangtze the strij 


concludes with pictures of the mile long bridge across t 

river in the last stage of construction. The introduct 

script gives a lengthy general account of China 
7 * * * 


8 frame 


CGA 750—The Agricultural East Midiands.—-Vhe fifth 
the new series Geography of Great Britain in Colour. T! 
is one of two films designed to draw a contrast between t! 
East and West Midlands ; the former mainly rural and 
latter mainly industrial. The district round Northampt 
has been chosen for this strip and the relief map sho 
admirably the reason for the town’s position ry 
delightful photographs of the agricultural countryside ar 
convincing and most instructional and a breath of fres! 
air to those who live in towns. Pea-picking, cuftit 
lucerne, lifting potatoes, stacking hay, thatching a rick 
hedging are dealt with. Local breeds of cattle and huntir 


have a place, while industries include boot and sh 
manufacture, brewing and ironstone quarrying Me 
Ashby serves as an excellent illustration of the standart 


unit of rural settlement in the Northampton Uplands 
Broughton House a fine example of a country residenc« 
26 frames. 

* * . * 

CGA 711—Life Among Grass Roots.._Having mac 
ourselves well acquainted with that interesting micr 
habitat ‘‘ Life Under Stones ”’ (CGA 709) Alan Dale has 
once again made us “ get down to it” in an equally 
interesting investigation of the surrounding terrain; and 
he has certainly made us see that an examination by 
probing and gentle combing is well worth while. Not th 
we shall find our British fauna as prolific as Edwin W 
Teale in his Grassroot Jungles, but profitable enough to 
provide ample material for study. The strip gives examples 
of small creatures living below ground, on the ground o1 
above the ground under cover of grass. All but three of the 
photographs were taken in a Bakewell garden in 1956 
our own gardens could be equally fruitful. The colour 
photographs are beautifully clear and show all the detail 
required of such small inhabitants of the shady grass roots 
27 frames. 

* * * * 

CGA 691—The Knight.—This is an excellent strip to add 
to the Medieval Life series; The Castle, The Crusaders 
The Monastery, The Town and The Village. G. E. Pallant 
Sidaway has shown his enthusiasm for the subject | 
incorporating much heraldry, the correct significance of 
which is fully explained in an appendix to the script. For 
this reason almost every illustration is a blaze of colour 
The author has been careful to illustrate the peacetim: 
functions of the knight as well as his fighting ability. 
Though the strip will be enjoyed by juniors and seniors alike 
the script is in sufficient detail to be of great assistance to 
teachers in secondary or grammar schools. 27 frames. 
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1B 779-——Life in Ancient Palestine.—An Isotype strip 
‘ontinuing the splendid series ‘‘ Life in the Ancient World.” 
Unlike the previous strips which deal with empires, this 
trip deals with a country significant in its creation of the 
ilphabet, the art of writing and Western religion. 
Introduction is by way of the Jordan Valley and the 
liscovery of the sickle, 8,000 B.C. The positicn of 
Palestine relative to big neighbours is discussed and the 
ultural influence summarized. Then follows the early 
Hebrew settlements in Canaan. Seven frames are given to 
the commencement of written history and the concluding 
frames deal with the growth of the Bible and the Temple. 
Isotype strips are noted for the clarity and conciseness of 
the maps and diagrams and this strip can boast more than 
twenty of these ; combined with the photographs of relics 
they provide a helpful understanding of the history so far 
is itis known. 27 frames. 


. * . * 


EDUCATIONAL PRODUCTIONS, LIMITED 

No. 6222--The Vanishing Prairie.—How glad we are to 
see this lovely strip available for classroom use. It will 
help to serve as a constant reminder of a remarkable film 
made possible only by the team of experts with unlimited 
patience and perseverance We hope that ‘“ The Living 
Desert ’’ is alsoon the way. An introductory map shows the 
extent of the prairie ; seven frames are given to the bison, 
miscalled the buffalo: Chimney Rock, Wyoming serves to 
introduce the Rocky Mountain goat and Bighorn rams, 
[he coyote and prairie dog next merit attention. Bird life 
is represented by the prairie hawk, migrating geese, mallard 
ducks and ducklings and the burrowing owl. Some fine 
pictures of the cougar and fawn conclude the strip. All 
these in correct colour rendering in their natural habitat. 
30 frames 
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No. 5226-——The Life of Jesus, Strip 2.-—It is some time 
since Part 1 appeared, dealing with the Birth and Boyhood 
of Jesus to His visit to the Temple. This strip continues the 
story by dealing with His ministry, death and resurrection. 
[wo most suitable maps show the extent of the Roman 
Empire and the areas in Palestine under jurisdiction of 
Pontius Pilate, Herod and Philip. For every frame the 
script gives the appropriate Bible reference, and in many 
cases several references are given to compare the accounts 
of the four Gospels. Christ’s teaching on Love, on Prayer, 
on Humility, on Faith and on giving thanks all receive 
attention. The two strips give a concise and chronological 
account of all the essentials a Junior child should know. 
The black and white drawings may well be used for revision 
as well as the normal telling of the story. 28 frames. 


7 . . 7 


C 6254--Alice through the Looking Glass.—Colour 
photographs by Houston Rogers from the production at 
Her Majesty's Theatre, Brighton, on December 24th, 1953 ; 
with a cast including Carol Marsh (Alice), Binnie Hale (Red 
Queen), Margaret Rutherford (White Queen) and Griffith 
Jones and Michael Denison (Tweedledum and Tweedledee). 
It is a pleasure to have this filmstrip as a further medium of 
telling the story so well liked by all. Only Chapter 3— 
Looking Glass Insects—is not pictured. The story has been 
abridged to be read with the strip but even so it runs into 
31 pages, and will give the children an excellent insight to 
the story as a whole. The twenty-nine photographs are a 
well selected mixture of close-up portraits, half-length studies 
and full length scenes. Equally suitable for junior or 
secondary schools. 

* * * . 
The Picnic Boy. 
The Blind Man who saw Jesus. 

We have used strips in this series so often with upper 
infants and lower juniors that we have no hesitation in 
recommending them as excellent material for presenting 
well-known Bible stories in simplified form so essential at 
this level. The illustrations are adapted from those of the 
Blandford Press, ‘‘ Very First Bible Stories ’’ and a copy of 
the book is supplied with the strip. The colour pictures by 
Treyer Evans include just sufficient detail for the child to 
grasp and of a bold type children love to look at. The 
Picnic Boy tells the story of Christ feeding the 5,000 and the 
Blind Man who saw Jesus elaborates the healing of the blind 
man at the Pool of Siloam. Both strips have 28 frames. 


TWO FREE BOOKLETS 


Two new Dunlop booklets, dealing with the history of 
the wheel and the manufacture of car tyres, are intended 
primarily for schools but merit a wider audience. “ Story 
of the Wheel,’’ meant for use by children of nine years and 
upwards, modestly claims to be an outline of the develop- 
ment of wheeled transport through the ages, yet manages 
to pack a host of interesting facts into its sixteen pages. 
How many of us are aware that the Egyptians of old drove 
on the right of the road, the Greeks on the left; or that 
four-wheeled wagons were running regular carrier services 
towards the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign? ‘‘ Story of 
the Wheel” is brightly presented with many coloured as 
well as black and white drawings. 

“Making a Car Tyre ”’ is directed towards older pupils 
and adults. In non-technical language and with the aid of 
many photographs it tells its story from John Boyd 
Dunlop's air-filled tyre down to the modern gauge using 
Beta rays to measure the thickness of rubber. 

Either, or both of these booklets, is available free and 
post free from the Educational Section, Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., St. James’s House, St. James’s Street, London, 
S.W.1. 











BOOK NOTES 


Moral Education in Christian Times. By Professor E. B. 

Castle. (Allen and Unwin, 30s. net.) 

The title Professor Castle has chosen for his book is 
somewhat forbidding, although one wonders how otherwise 
he could have indicated its theme. But the theme itself 
and his treatment of it are of the greatest interest. 
Throughout the Christian era there have been differences 
both in theory and practice in the attempts to solve the 
problem of how young people are to be conditioned to the 
society which they are to enter. It is a long road from 
“ spare the rod and spoil the child ’’ to Homer Lane’s Little 
Commonwealth and Neil’s experiments at Summerhill ; 
that road Professor Castle seeks to trace. He has a lively 
narrative style, an eye for the telling incident and the 
illustrative quotation. There is hardly a dull page in the 
whole book, and one’s only regret is that, with so long a 
journey, the author cannot stay longer at each stage. 
Much scholarship and research have gone into his survey, 
but the scholarship is carried lightly. Starting in a pagan 
empire, he traces the development of ideas of discipline 
(in its widest sense) through the Middle Ages, into the 
crucible of the Renaissance. The widely differing views of 
Catholic and Protestant thinkers at the time of the 
Reformation are contrasted followed by a discussion of 
developing ideas in England and in Europe generally down 
to the end of the eighteenth century. Theory and practice 
in England and elsewhere during the nineteenth century 
are compared and the book concludes with some of the 
experiments of the ‘‘ progressive ’’ schools in our own day. 
The publishers’ claim that this book deserves to stand 
beside Trevelyan’s ‘‘ Social History "’ or Russell's “‘ History 
ef Western Philosophy ”’ is scarcely exaggerated. A truly 
remarkable book—a ‘“ must” for the Training College 
library and for every thoughtful teacher's reading list.—C. 

* * * * 
Simplified English Series ; 
Vanity Fair. (2s. 10d. net.) 
The Kon-Tiki Expedition. (3s. 3d. net.) 

This series is designed for those whose native language is 
not English, who have mastered the rudiments of the 
language by following one or other of the standard courses 
and are now ready for some wider acquaintance with literary 
English. They are not yet ready, however, to be plunged 
into the linguistic difficulties and allusive obscurities of the 
classics. They need some bridge to carry them over from 
the artificial air-conditioning of the course book to the 
heady fresh air of Thackeray, Fielding or Dickens (not to 
mention C. S. Forester and Nicholas Montserrat). These 
simplified texts are designed to give them just that. The 
series contains both older and newer classics, among which 
these two new titles are typical. The flavour and indeed 
the wording of the original have been carefully preserved, 
while new words and idioms are introduced with careful 
grading. There are comprehension questions and in the 














case of the Kon-Tiki Expedition, a glossary of the 
specialised terms used in the text.—C. 
* * * - 


Teaching Chemistry. By J. H. White, Ph.D. (University 
of London Press, 4s. net.) 

It is not easy tq get the experienced science master to lay 
his test-tubes aside and take pen in hand to explain to the 
novice how he does it. Books on the teaching of English, 
History, Modern Languages are legion; good guides to 
the teaching of science are few. For this reason alone 
Dr. White’s crystallising of many years’ experience in the 
classroom is welcome. It is practical, concrete, specific (as 
one might expect from a scientist). Abstract theory finds 
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little place, for he is concerned to help the young man or | 
woman actually in charge of a laboratory and a class of | 
eager pupils who are at the same time potential wreckers ; 
fire-raisers and anarchists. Dr. White contrives to pack for the best in 
much into this slim volume; method, laboratory work 
written work, schemes of work for lower, middle and upper TT 
d r 
school, advice to the beginner, hints on first aid in the | ELECTRIC PO ERY KILNS 
lab.—all find a place. Training college students offering : 
chemistry as a main subject, the young chemistry teache1 | the name s the same—everywhere 
passing straight from University to the classroom, older | 
teachers who find themselves committed to an unsought | TT 
share of a school’s chemistry teaching, all will find much | CA ERSON-SMITH 
here of value in their work.—-C | . 
en ae ages i || Leading makers for over 35 years 
The Adolescent Views Himself. By Professor Ruth Strang. | 
(McGraw-Hill, 49s. net.) R. M. CATTERSON-SMITH Ltd., EXHIBITION GROUNDS, WEMBLEY 
In this survey of the psychology of adolescence, Professo1 
Strang of Columbia University has attempted to look at the SESE = : = —S 
problems of growing up from the viewpoint of the young eeeeeeveae2e2ee20e20e2008080808080 
people themselves. What does it feel like to be a teen : 
ager? How do they look at themselves and the adult ® STAGE LIGHTING AND STAGING ® 
world on which they are entering? She believes that * FOR SCHOOLS * 
we can see how things look to them we shall be the better ae : e 
able to help them to make this most difficult and stormy of A demonstration and lecture by 
transitions. Although this is her main thesis, Professor | ® P. CORRY and a BENTHAM e 
Strang packs a great deal of wisdom, knowledge and | @ . , . as . . 3 : e 
understanding of adolescent psychology into her readable | @ STRAND ELECTRIC THEATRE * 


and interesting thesis; and she has much thoughtful 
constructive and practical advice to offer the parent, teacher 
or youth worker baffled by the perplexing and apparently 
illogical behaviour of the teen-agers in their charge. There 
are some entertaining drawings scattered through the 
book, a number of excellent photographs, and each chapter 
is followed by a book-list for further study, and sets of 
comprehension questions and study projects for use in 
teacher training colleges.—C. 
. * . * 


Education in the Federal Republic. 


Germany Revisited. 
(United States Department of 


By Alina M. Lindegren. 

Health Education.) 

This survey of the present state of education in Western 
Germany makes both interesting and encouraging reading 
Dr. Lindegren, who had almost completed the survey before 
her untimely death, had made a similar survey in 1935 ; 
she was able, therefore, to note significant changes. The 
most interesting of these is a movement away from the 
traditional preoccupation with intellectual development 
alone and a movement towards a broader interest in the 
pupils and students as individuals. This has led to a 











friendliness and mutual understanding between teachers | 


and taught, more pupil participation and closer co-operation 
in the class—and lecture—room. Following a decade of 
isolation, many German teachers and students are now again 
in touch with educational theory and practice in other 
countries by means of exchange programmes. Another new 
development has been the introduction of social studies 
into the school curriculum. Altogether a most valuable 
practical application of comparative education.—C. 


* - ad « 
Secondary Modern Science Teaching, Part 11. Prepared by 
the Science Masters’ Association. (John Murray, 


8s. 6d. net.) 

We have come a long way since the starry-eyed days of 
wishful thinking which preceded and followed the 1944 Act. 
There have been successes and failures and the successes 
have not always been along the lines originally envisaged. 
And the chances and changes through which the Secondary 


Moderns have passed have all been faithfully recorded in | 


books and articles without number. Even the Department 
of Education at Oxford discovered last year what had been 
happening and invited a delighted world to ‘‘ read all about 
it” in a book of refreshing naivety. The task that the 
Secondary Modern Schools sub-committee of the Science 
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Masters’ Association here set itself was much more valuable 
than either general reporting or philosophical speculation. 
They set out to discover how science can best be taught ia 
schools of this kind, what are the objectives science teachers 
should aim at, and how available resources can be used to 
the best advantage. This second volume on the subject is 
as practical and down to earth as its predecessor, but it is 
inspired by a greater sense of urgency. As the Editor truly 
remarks “To-day science teachers in all secondary 
schools should have a clear conception of the urgency of 
their task. Science, besides having cultural significance, is of 
national importance, socially and strategically.” Among 
the topics treated in this volume are : Laboratory organiza- 
tion, improvisation of apparatus, visual and aural aids, 
written work, examinations, the science library, and science 
for girls, In the section on the science library there is an 
excellent list of 100 recommended books—C. 


STUDY ABROAD 


Scholarships for study in the Soviet Union are listed in 
the new edition of “‘ Study Abroad,” which gives informa- 
tion on over 75,000 individual opportunities for obtaining 
financial assistance for international educational travel. 
“Study Abroad” is published for Unesco by H.M.S.O., 
price 12s. 6d. The Soviet scholarships, which are 
unspecified in number, and some of which are available to 
nationals of all countries, include forty to fifty for study of 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

Most of the fellowships and scholarships listed are 
available in 1958. They are awarded by governments, 
foundations, universities and other institutions in eighty- 
three states and in many non-self-governing territories. 
The subjects of study cover almost every field of learning ; 
the awards offer possibilities for travel and study in almost 
every country of the world. 

The growing popularity of educational travel in general 
is reflected in statistics published in ‘‘ Study Abroad.” 
In 1956, 150,000 foreign students were enrolled in seventy- 
four countries. This was 24,000 more than in the previous 
year. It is probable that at least a fifth of the total 
consists of Asian students in Europe and North America. 
There are over 2,000 Indian students, for instance, 
studying in the United Kingdom, and nearly 900 Far 
Eastern students in Poland and Bulgaria. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION IN LATIN AMERICA 


A Unesco survey on what is being taught in the primary 
schools of about twenty countries in Latin America 
(‘‘ Primary School Curricula in Latin America” ; H.M.S.O. 
3s. 5d.) was compiled by Professor M. B. Lourenco Filho, 
Professor of Educational Psychology at the University of 
Brazil and adviser to the Brazilian Ministry of Education 
and Health. 

In addition to subjects commonly found in the primary 
school syllabus all over the world, the survey reveals that 
special attention has recently been paid to the teaching of 
natural science and handicrafts. In the cases of several 
countries handicrafts are described as being directed 
towards “ stimulating the spirit of scientific investigation 
and the understanding of the applications of science to 
modern technology.”’ 

In Honduras, Mexico and Panama, attention is devoted 
to campaigns against superstition and harmful beliefs, while 
the curricula laid down in Chile and Panama includes sex 
education among subjects to be treated in the last two years 
of primary education. 

Colombia, Haiti and Peru emphasize religious values, and 
Equador includes, among the general aims of education, 
the training of individuals to ‘‘ contribute towards economic 
welfare by cultivating the dignity of manual work.” 





Guatemala lays down the principle: “ Education shall 
instil habits of work in the child, and shall initiate him in 
the exercise of practical, and especially regional activities, 
so that he may acquire the techniques to improve his 
economic condition and that of his environment.”’ In 
Cuba, “‘ the aims of human relations must be understood 
and supported by primary education.” 

Professor Filho says that all the official documents 
examined express the desire that schools should provide the 
rising generation with the combination of ideas, sentiments, 
skills and aspirations which make for good citizenship, and 
all show keen awareness of the social influence of schools. 


The Dolphin Books. Edited by Boswell Taylor. (University 
of London Press, Series A, Is., B Is. 9d., C Is. 9d., 
D 2s. 3d.) 

One of the most exciting periods in a child’s life is when 
he begins to read ; when the characters printed on the page 
before him yield their meaning. Then it is that he should 
be supplied with adequate and suitable reading material, 
graded to his ability, in order to help him develop this newly 
acquired skill. The script must be simple in order that the 
sheer mechanics of reading should present no especial 
difficulty, while the story itself must make the child want to 
go on reading. 

It is to fulfil these needs that this new series of books has 
been planned. All the stories have been specially written 
under the editorship of a Junior School head master, himself 
an experienced author, and have been tested in school for 
reading age and interest value. 

The present issues cover first year juniors (Series A, 
age 6-7, B, 7-8) and second year juniors (C 7-8, D 8-9). 
Third and fourth year series up to the age of twelve are to 
follow. 

. * * * 


The Linguist, 2 modern language journal published by 
The Linguists’ Club, is now in its twentieth year and can 
boast of readers in sixty-five countries. Among its regular 
features are Typical Conversations, in English with parallel 
translations in French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian 
and Esperanto, and Translators’ Commentaries in which 
expert linguists discuss readers’ translations of a given text 
into French, German, Spanish and Italian. They analyse 
difficulties and give constructive advice. 


** Summer Schools for Teachers of English ’’ is the 
title of a new booklet giving details of twelve courses 
being organized by the British Council during 1958. 


More than 700 overseas specialists are expected to 
visit the United Kingdom this year, to learn about 
British achievements and developments in many fields 
at courses and summer schools organized by the British 
Council in conjunction with other organizations. There 
will be twenty-six in all, lasting from two to seven weeks. 


The governors of Bristol Grammar School are erecting 
a new science building at a cost of £42,500, towards which 
the Industrial Fund for the Advancement of Scientific 
Education in Schools has made a grant of £17,000. 


The trustees of the Frank Parkinson Agricultural 
Trust have decided to increase from two to six the 
number of scholarships awarded each year to selected 
students at Seale-Hayne Agricultural College, Newton 
Abbot, Devon, to enable them to pursue the post- 
diploma and post-graduate course in farm management 
which the college instituted some three years ago. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY IN SCHOOL TEAM GROUPS 
FORM GROUPS, PANORAMIC GROUPS 
INDIVIDUAL PORTRAITS 


Tel. : MIDLAND 408! 


39, CORPORATION ST., BIRMINGHAM, 2 














Portable Dimmer Panels as supplied 
to Education Authorities, Touring | 
Companies, and Amateur Societies 
throughout the Country. 


Spots . Floods . Floats 
Battens ° Switchboards 
Cinabex Colour Media 
U. V. Lighting (Black Lamp) 


aqjer 


20 page Orecture stage lighting apporatus @ 
sent on request } 


MAJOR EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 
Head Office & Works: Gorst Road, London, N.W.10. ELGar 8041 (5 lines), | 











BOOKS HAVE A 
‘LASTING’ 


appeal when fitted with our attractive 
PLASTIG BOOK-JACKETS 


Please send for list of sizes and prices 


JACKSON’S LIBRARY SERVICE 
666a, Liverpool Road, Ainsdale, SOUTHPORT 














CINE SCREENS 


Every Kind 
Amateur & Professional 


THE PERFORATED FRONT 
PROJECTION SCREEN CO. LTD. 
43-47, HIGHAM ST.,WALTHAMSTOW, E.17 


INICLE AND EDUCATION REVIEW 





Telephone; LARKSWOOD 1061-2 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 





| FILM STRIPS.—Over 3,000 Titles for sale or return, Subjects 


from over 20 producers from one source. Catalogue and supplement 
free. See below. 





VISUAL AID EQUIPMENT.—Film strips, silent and sound 
projectors, tape recorders, screens, rewinders, etc. All available 
from stock. Sale or return and demonstration service. Let us 


| know your requirements and we shall be pleased to quote. See below. 





| FILM LIBRARIES.—I6 m.m. Sound and Silent libraries. Nearly 


1,000 titles, Entertainment, education and language. Catalogue 


| free (state sound or silent). John King (Films) Ltd., East Street, 
| Brighton, and London, W.!. 





UPHOLSTERERS’ SUPPLIES for handicraft classes; Uncut 
| moquette 10s. 6d. yard, Leathercloth 5s. 9d. yard, hessian, chair 


webbing, web stretchers, tacks, springs, spring cushion units, 
tension springs, etc. Send for complete free list, W. Benfield, Ltd., 
3, Villlers Road, London, N.W.2. 





| “DRAMA,” NELLIE SMITH’S top quality Theatrical Costumes 
| for economical School Productions. Enquiries welcomed. 190, 
| Mansfield Road, Nottingham 64452. 





TABLE-TENNIS AND BILLIARDS TABLES. New and s/h 


| from £5. “Simplex’’ Lambert’s Yard, Tipping Street, Altrincham. 





HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


GREYSTOKE HOTEL, Canford Cliffs. 3 star. Restful, magnificent mansion. 
Panoramic Harbour Views. Private Cinema, swimpool, club licence, sands. Exclusive. 


LONDON, S.W.1.—ST. GEORGE'S HOTEL, 25, Belgrave Road, Victoria, VIC 8870 
3 mins. Victoria and Coach Station. H. & C., E. Fires, “‘A.T.M. Radio.”’ Props. : 
Mr. and Mrs. F. T. Brand. 


PAY A VISIT TO BLANKENBERGE—The most attractive seaside resort on 
the Belgian Coast. Ask for details to : The Inquiry Office, Town Hall. 


HILL PONY TREKKING.—Adventurous friendly holiday, heart of che Ochill 





| Hills, riding a Highland Pony. Trekking by MacGregor. Brochure from, Castle Hotel, 
| Glendevon, Perthsihre. 


c. u 


ST. LEONARDS-HASTINGS.—+4/5 berth Caravan, well-equipped. E 
country seaside site. Many amenities. 38, Cholmeley Crescent, Highgate, N.6. 
(Mountview 4960.) 


BURNHAM-ON-SEA AND BREAN, Somerset. Luxury ‘‘ Conquest " 
caravans. Select sites, Sanitation. S.A.E. 10, Cornwallis Avenue, Clifton, Bristol. 





CROMER—Elmburst Hotel, West Cliff—one minute sea front, pier, glorious sands, 
lovely countryside, excellent menu, H. and C. all bedrooms, children welcomed. 


| Terms from £7 7s. Od. according to season. Brochure upon request. Also available 
| holiday flatiets from £7 7s. Od. 


LOCH LOMOND.—Private Island. Quiet Holiday. 1957 ‘* Eccles”’ 4 berth 


| caravan. Fully equipped. Boating, fishing. Except August. Hewitt, Inchfad, 


Drymen, Stirlingshire. 





BELGIUM BLANKENBERGE,—Hotel Belgica Kerkstr. 97, 50 bedrooms 
aliH.andC. Bathrooms. Lounge-bar. Every comfort. Situated at 200 
yards from seafront. Special rates for school parties and arrangements for 
coach excursions possible. We speak English. WRITE FOR DETAILS. 











FOLKEST ONE—Tel. 4335. Spend your early holiday at WYTHENSHAWE 
Private Hotel, Leas Promenade. H. and C., interior sprung beds and electric 
fires, boiling rings all rooms. Close to town centre, bus station and all 
amusements. Early and Late Season special Week-ends. Friday Dinner to 
Monday Morning 15s. Od. Open all the year. Prop. Mrs, H. Weatherby. 











SOUTH DEVON,—Parkham Wood Hotel, Brixham. This fine hotel over- 
looking Torbay, situated for a perfect holiday in inexpensive comfort, inciud- 
ing Indoor Games, Cocktail Bar, Television Theatre and one of the loveliest 
and probably the only Sunken Ballroom in the Country. in fact everything 
for a happy holiday. bes * 7-12 guineas per week, Write for Brochure 











S. TYZACK and SON, Ltd., 
TOOL SPECIALISTS, 


341, 343, and 345, Old Street, London, E.C.! 
Tel : SHOREDITCH 6301 (Ten Lines) 
We make a speciality of Complete Equipments. 
Lists Free to institutes and Manuel instructors. 
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WS1/3 


Audience Chair 


A chair designed specifically for use in 
Lecture Rooms or Assembly Halls. 
Similar in design to WS1/2 but with 
greater angle of recline, giving comfort 


for long sessions. 


Stacking Chair 

An improvement over original chair 
which it replaces. Strengthened sup- 
porting members. Seat heights 12” 
to 18” in 1” steps. Safe non-slip stack- 
ing principle, with greater strength 
and service. Finished in light oak, 
medium oak or clear beech colour—or 
to own coloursampie. Silencers extra. 


Stacking Chair 

Distinguished for strength and clean 
design. Carefully worked out propor- 
tions and sizes for various age-groups 
ensure comfortable sitting position for 
children. Finished scratch-resisting 
lacquer to natural beech colour or 
own shade. Silencers extra. In 12”, 
14”, 16” and 18” seat heights. 


Designed with complete understanding of the needs of Educational Authorities with minimum maintenance costs. 
am 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


Suitability to purpose is one of the distinguishing 
features of Remploy School Furniture. 

Wood is still accepted as the most sympathetic 
material for the purpose and as Remploy use the most 
up-to-date production methods, it becomes obvious 
why Remploy is acknowledged to be a name well worth 
remembering when ordering School Furniture. 





Remploy 








——$__| 


All enquiries and orders should be addressed to: Remploy Limited, School Furniture Sales Division, 
Oxgate Lane, Cricklewood, London, N.W.2. Tel: GLAdstone 8020 
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